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‘And Thats» » 


THAT story began in the little 
hurch at Rockcorry, County Mono- 
ghan, Ireland. It-may have been that 









which endeared to him the little t ee. : 
church at Wilton, where the story : yee — é 
closed. FRESH , / 

He will expect us to write the ALA Aacey: 
equel. | ree _ grees -_ : : . 3 
Now. part of that sequel will be | 


the work of you stenographers your- 
elves, young girls like Marie McNal- 
ly, our charming cover girl for this 
month. She typifies, does she not, the 
Spirit of Spring? No wonder John 
Powers chose this Shell stenographer 
as Miss Subways for February when 
omeone (Marie hasn't yet found out 
who} sent in a small snapshot of her. 
The New York public met her win- 
ome face among the car cards in 
all the City's subway and elevated 
trains that month. 

Miss McNally, however, takes much 
more pride in her selection to fill the 
opening that occurred a while age 
in the office of Shell's vice-president 
in charge of Manufacturing. 


Marie McNALLY thinks she has 
the best job -in the -world. But, then, 
he has always been enthusiastic 
about her work—that is what has 
brought her up from mail girl in the 
Specifications Division, where she 
started when just out of high school 
four years ago—prompted her to 
take a night course at Business 
School; gave her an interest in learn- 
ing every detail of the business her 
work as part-time receptionist, file 
clerk, and typist (in turn) enabled her 
to acquire. ''Mac"’ is just beginning 
to Write Her Own Ticket—with short- 
hand. What writing his brought 
George Garrott (page 399) leads our 
regular features this issue. 


roe ogee Smee 
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Valediction 


ANY years ago (as it will seem to 

most of you who read this, al- 
though to me it was only yester- 
a young fellow just turned twenty 
from an field to a 
job as salesman with an [linois manufac- 
turer. 


day ) 


Was called lowa corn 


SOME four years later he was in Gregg 
School, Chicago—a somewhat overage but 
very purposeful student of Gregg Short- 
hand, who had learned through experience 
that a sale is never finished until the cus- 
tomer is completely satisfied. Placed by an 
emergency in school to 
deal with students and their 
parents, his enthusiastic presentation of the 


the office of the 
prospective 
advantages of studying Gregg Shorthand 
caught the attention and won the approval 
of Mr 


acct pted. 


Gregg. A job was offered, and 
Thus relationship that 
was to continue for more than forty years 
and to be broken only by the death of the 
loved 


began a 


revered and 


greatly sincerely em- 
ployer on February 23 of this year. No one 
knew him better; no one will miss him 
more, 


His interest in, and employment of, the 
writer reflected two qualities which strong- 
ly marked Mr. Gregg’s personality. The 
first was his intense concern with the pro- 
motion of shorthand; he reacted quickly 
and favorably to evidence of a similar inter- 
est on the part of anyone else. The other 
was his confidence in estimating the char- 
a-‘er of the people with whom he came in 
contact, in particular those selected to be 


associated with him in his own work. 


SOMETHING implanted in the soul of a 
man marks him for his place among his 
fellows. Some become leaders of thought; 
some of action; some “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water”: 
creative 


only a very few reveal 


genius. These men who develop 


new ideas into great enterprises show in 
their growth a common quality. Such men 
were Edison, Schwab, Ford. All were in- 
tent upon the development of an idea. That 
idea possessed them and shaped their prog- 
ress. We are inclined to think of them as 
great businessmen. They are, rather, great 
builders in certain fields in which their in- 
terest centered. Edison worked with elec- 
tricity ; Schwab was a maker of steel; Ford 
made automobiles. Fortunes came to them, 
but it was not for money that they worked. 

So it was with Mr. Gregg. Shorthand 
filled his mind and controlled his actions. 
When I first met him, and when his work 
was only begun, his business was already 
successful, and never thereafter was profit 
a controlling factor in his plans. Always 
he was guided by his intense desire to pro- 
mote the development and use of his short- 
hand. He fond of travel—but short- 
hand always went along; and his direct 
personal influence was an important factor 
in its spread throughout the world. He 
planted it in Australia and New Zealand, 
in Hawaii and the Philippines, Constanti- 
nople and Shanghai. 


was 


NEXT to his concern with shorthand, Mr. 
Gregg was interested in people. He liked 
to meet them and talk with them. Usually 
the talk got around to shorthand—and he 
could always make it fascinating. It was 
surprising to find how many people, both 
great and small, enjoyed discussing and 
studying shorthand. 

As an employer, he was definitely a 
“family man.” A job with him was per- 
manent—he never thought of its being 
anything else. He felt a personal sense of 
responsibility for member of the 
organization. 

Above everything else he valued loyalty 
and expected it. He would overlook prac- 
tically any weakness or deficiency and make 


every 
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allowance for it as a display of human 


nature—people were not always uniformly 
good and shortcomings had to be endured. 
But not disloyalty! And while 


ed loyalty, he gave it in turn. 


he demand- 
His interest, 
his sympathy, and his purse were easily 
reached by any employee. He found pleas- 


ure in their good fortune 
} 


and their prog- 
1e was distressed by their troubles or 
their eric fs. 


ress; 


His estimate of character was amazingly 
accurate—he understood us all. In the 
same way, he knew his customers big and 
that 
others resolved only by long study and con- 


} 


little, and his competitors. Problems 


sideration he seemed to determine by in- 
stinct. If he made mistakes in his relations 


with people, they were very few. 


HOW shall we measure his accomplish- 
ment? He lived to see the 
idea spread over the United States until his 
name has 


influence of his 


come to be synonymous with 
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shorthand. Devised for use with the Eng- 
lish language, adaptations to many foreign 
tongues increased its popularity. 

For fifty years the book, “Gregg Short- 
hand,” has been a “best seller.” Only a few 
books out of all that ever have been pub- 
lished evel 


proached the wide distribution of this one. 


have equaled Ol closely ap- 


IT is reasonable to think that no other 
man, within his own lifetime, so directly 
and so beneficially 


touched the lives of so 
many people. 

This is not the end 
end. In the 


will be no 
millions will 
learn and use Gregg Shorthand. Mr. Gregg 


there 
years to come 
put in motion a force that will persist in its 


good influence through an unmeasurable 


future. His dream will go on. As was first 
said of one of the Greatest Americans, we 
say with deep sorrow and with grateful sin- 
cerity, “Now he belongs to the ages.” 


GUY S. FRY 
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READING AN D WRITING 


EXERCISES. 


Try to be something in the world and you will be something. 
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Aim at excellence and excellence will be attained. 


Y~ mae ye &, 


This is the great secret of success and eminence. 
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Part of a page from 


the first 


edition of “Light-Line 


Phonography,” Mr. Gregg’s original Manual, published at 
Liverpool in May, 1888 














The church tn the tittle village of Rockcorry, County Monaghan, Ireland, where the story begins’ 


A Seoteh-Irish Lad Wins Through 


Doctor Gregg’s own story of how he came to invent Gregg shorthand 
as he has told it when urged for reminiscences of the early days 
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OST of the big news you read today 
comes from Washington. And most 
of it is canned, that is, written down 

beforehand, Mimeographed, and then given 
to Washington correspondents. They select 
what they want for news stories sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad. 

It is possible to report big news from 
Washington without using a pencil. But the 
days of the reporter with notebook and pen- 
cil are not yet gone forever. Actually, the 
reporter who can take fast, accurate notes 
is more important than ever today. Be- 
cause, despite the grinding of Mimeograph 
machines, the really big news still happens 
without any forethought—just as it always 
has happened. 


I BELONG to the old tradition of news 
reporters, with experience in the two capi- 
tals of news, New York and Washington, 
who can take down the news as it happens 
—in shorthand. It’s a breed that dates back 
to and beyond Dickens, who took down 
speeches in Parliament in shorthand before 
he turned to scribbling novels. It’s a breed 
that is rapidly becoming as extinct as the 
aurochs. 

But if news reporting, in the words of 
the cynic, still consists simply in writing 
down what someone else says, then the 
ability to take it down fast and accurately 
is still the key to the craft. 

And so, as I pass the age of 40—which 
marks middle age for newspapermen more 
than in any other trade or profession—if I 
should ever be asked to give a capsule of 
advice to young journalism students, it 
would be, learn to write shorthand. It may 
be more important than anything else you 
learn about gathering and writing the big 
news of today. What you learn in journal- 
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WRITE YOUR OWN 
TICKET —witn Shorthand 


GEORGE GARROTT 


News Analyst, International Press and Publications 


Department of State 


ism school is only theory. Shorthand is the 
sharpest tool of your profession. 

It has been in my case. I never studied 
journalism. But while I was attending col- 
lege courses in history, literature, econom- 
ics, and conversational French, I spent two 
evenings a week studying shorthand—just 
because I liked the sound of words. I didn’t 
realize then, but I do now, that what I 
learned during those two nights a week was 
more important to me than anything I 
learned in college. In fact, it was the key 
to my future. 


SHORTHAND enabled me, in my small 
way, to take part in the biggest news story 
of modern times. It also gave me a choice 
of jobs as a bumbling youth—and it gave 
me a chance to travel. 

I went to New York in the spring of 
1926 as a youth of 20, eager to make my 
mark in the world, but with only one defi- 
nite qualification for a job—the knack of 
writing shorthand. I was vaguely inter- 
ested in writing, as most shorthand writers 
are, and definitely interested in newspaper 
writing. But newspaper jobs were hard to 
find, even in the boom days of the 20's. 

While waiting in a dentist's office I 
talked with a successful business man who 
had been a stenographer. He gave me a 
few words of advice which made me realize 
that a man who can take down what some- 
one else says, fast and accurately, can write 
his own ticket—with shorthand. 

He advised me to quit the job I was then 
holding, which I didn’t particularly like, 
go down to the employment services main- 
tained by the large typewriter companies, 
and take my pick. And above all, he added, 
if you don’t like a job don’t stay with it 
more than three months. 

I took his advice. 


DURING the next two years I never 
stayed with a job more than a few months. 
I went to the typewriter companies and 
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learned that there were always jobs for 
men who could write shorthand. I have a 
hunch that there still are. They were usu- 
ally good jobs, too—right up close to the 
boss. I worked for shipping companies, rail- 
road companies, financial companies, sales 
companies, and an oil company, and finally 
traveled on a boat between New York and 
Europe. 

But I still didn’t feel that I was getting 
anywhere. One day, just after the boat 
docked, I saw an ad in the New York 
Times for a male stenographer—to work 
for the Times. I got the job (it was in the 
business department) and a few months 
later moved into the news department as 
secretary to the night managing editor. At 
last I was a newspaperman—almost. 

Being close to the boss, I knew when 
there was an opening on the news staff. 
So I took it myself. Shorthand was sstill 
the tool of my trade. As a cub reporter, 
I was delighted to discover that Alva 
Johnston, the star reporter of those days, 
was also versed in the “winged art’’-——one 
of the few men on the staff who could 
write shorthand. (He writes now for the 
Saturday Evening Post—you've read him 
often in its pages.) 


~ OON I began to get better assignments— 
going along with the top men on stories 
where it was important to take down ac- 
curately what was said. Eventually I was 
put on night rewrite, a job where it is 
important to be able to take down fast notes 
over the phone, and then write a fast story. 

One of my confreres was Lloyd Acuff. 
He was a graduate of the Columbia School 
of Journalism — but he also knew short- 
hand. Together, Lloyd and I “took down” 
the biggest news event of modern times— 
in shorthand. It was early on the morning 
of September 1, 1939. It was the day the 
War began. The air had been tense for 
many weeks, particularly the air in which 
newspapermen live. Only a few days be- 
fore, Russia and Germany had announced 
a non-aggression pact. Rumors of war 
spread throughout the world. And in the 
early morning hours of that first day of 
September, Adolf Hitler talked to the world 
over the radio. 

Almost everyone could guess, but no one 
knew, just what he was going to say. As 
his voice shrieked over the air, Lloyd and 
I listened with pencils and notebooks ready. 
Neither of us knew German, but after every 
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few minutes of guttural bellowing over the 
shortwave, a translator would cut in from 
New York. Lloyd and I took down his 
words in shorthand. 

Working in relays we wrote the news 

for the first page of the Times—that the 
German army had crashed across the bor- 
ders of Poland. 
THERE were many other uses for short- 
hand in those early, tense days of the War 
when no one really knew what was _ hap- 
pening. Lloyd and I spent many hours 
through the night twirling shortwave radio 
dials, to listen to what was being said and 
take it down in shorthand. It was not so 
much transcribing our notes, but selecting 
them. Balancing what the French and Ger- 
mans were saying in English with what the 
British and others were saying. Those were 
exciting days. 

Eventually I received those famous greet- 
ings from the President. I wish I could 
tell you that shorthand proved the key to 
a military career. But it didn’t. Army tests 
proved that I was some kind of a mechanic, 
although I have never been able to hammer 
a carpet tack without bruising a finger— 
and shorthand was forgotten for nearly two 
years. 

But I suppose a craft, once acquired, and 
particularly if you are interested in it, al- 
ways comes to the surface again, like cream 
rising in a bottle of unhomogenized milk. 
As the result of a desperate appeal, I was 
bailed out of the Army into OWT, to take 
part in the psychological war of words. 
Shorthand again was the tool of my trade. 
I] was scheduled ta go to China, but the 
course of the War sent me to Washington 
instead—and here I still am. 


WITH the end of the War I found myself 
absorbed into the State Department, help- 
ing to spread the words and voice of Amer- 
ica to all parts of the world. Needless to 
say, shorthand is still the tool of my 
work — perhaps more so than ever before. 
Despite the trend toward carefully pre- 
pared statements, the biggest news. still 
comes unprepared — in’ remarks at press 
conferences, at hearings before Congress, 
in spontaneous statements that seem casual 
but are spoken so fast that they can only 
be taken down accurately in shorthand. 
There’s Jack Romagna, a champion Gregg 
writer whose skill makes me despair of my 
(Continued on page 406) 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


Fourth of a Series on the Proofreading of Transcripts 


Arranged by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


Gentlemen: 


We regret the delay in answering your letter of August 
25. We now have the information you requested, 


The welder that you have requires the following type of 
generator. 


One 15.5 k.v.8&., 220-volt, 1,800 r.p.m., seperately- 


excited, singlé phase, 60-cycle, a.c. welding generator, 
complete with a slide base, pully and special 3 terminal 
field rheostat. 

_ Our quotation for this generator is $510.00, delivered, 
and is subject to a cash discount of two percent when remit- 
ign is made within ten days from the date of the invoice, 

e car 


; an supply any reasonably-sized pully to meet your par- 
icular requirements 


tely excited means that the field winding of the 
s to be supplied with the currant from the electe 
es 250-volt line, which you have in your plant. 

, About 15 h.p. will be required to drive this generator 
for your service if it is kept steadily at work on the stock 


of about no. 14 guage. If it is used somewhat intermittantly 
125 h.p. will be ample. 


Delivery of this generator will require 12 to 14 week's 


time. We'hope we may enter your order, 
Very truly yours, 
S this Transcription Teaser is being 4. Judge quickly from the length of your short- 


eee ‘ ' . \ hand notes how to place the transcript attractive 
prepared, the thoughts of all who ly on the typed page. 


knew Dr. John Robert Gregg are 5. Type from shorthand 
constantly returning to some statement he rately, and artistically 
made on the 
graphic work. 
trating on the 
at this 


notes rapidly, accu- 


eee ee ae eee WITH these admonitions in mind, let us 
turn to this month’s teaser. 

The first thing you will notice is its 
length. Only the body of the letter is 
given, in order to fit the letter into the 


space available. 


Because you are concen- 
transcription 
thought you would 
like to read one of Doctor Gregg’s state- 
ments on this subject. 

In his textbook, The Private Secretary, 
Doctor Gregg said: 


pre blems of 


moment, We 


So don’t list the omission 
of the date and inside address as among 
the errors you have detected! 

Secondly, the letter is a bit more tech- 
nical than the previous letters in the se- 


In order to transcribe intelligently and well, 
you must be able to do these five things: 


1. Read shorthand notes quickly and = accu- 





rately 

2. Interpret your shorthand notes for sense. 
You may have misheard or misunderstood the 
lictator He may have become involved in a 
complicated expression of thought and said some- 
thing in a way he did not intend Your tran- 
script must make sense 

3. Know English thoroughly 
ation, capitalization, sentence structure, and 
grammar. You need, also, to understand the 
meaning of expressions peculiar to business in 
general and to your firm’s business in particular. 


spelling, punctu- 


ries—but we warn you it’s not half so dif- 
ficult as the letters you'll be transcribing 
should you take a position in the office 
of an engineering concern, a public-service 
corporation, or a manufacturing plant. For 
your peace of mind, however, be assured 
that the hidden (?) errors have nothing 
to do with the technical matters discussed, 
only with transcription details. 








HIS ARTICLE really got started 
because of the daughter of a friend 


of mine. Alice, an attractive and 
popular high school senior, had made a 
round of over-night and week-end visits 


with her 
winter. 


high school classmates this past 
She had done her share of enter- 
taining, too. From wn guests she 
had the bread-and-butter 
notes of appreciation, but she had not writ- 
ten any thank-you’s of her put 
the social chore off for days, then weeks, 
finally months. 


her 


1 
usual 


received 


own. She 


“It isn’t because she doesn’t want to 
write her notes,” Alice’s father told me, 
“but <Alice’s penmanship is so poor that 
she is ashamed to write them. As a mat- 


ter of fact, she hates to write anything.” 

‘Buy her a typewriter,” I grinned. 

“Oh, she’s had a portable for two or 
three years,” he replied. “I bought it for 
her when she was taking a course in typ- 
ing in her sophomore year. But 
want to type, either. She 
can't type accurately enough, and that it 
isn’t ‘proper’ to type personal letters, any- 
how.” 

That was my meat. Emily Post, many 
years ago, amended her social code to make 
typewritten personal letters quite acceptable 
in all but the most formal 
matters. 


she doesn’t 


says that she 


extremely 


said 


“Look, Jim,” I “do you have an 
hour to spend solving this problem?” 

Jim hesitated, glanced at his watch. 

“Do you want to fix the whole situa- 


tion—writing the letters, using the type- 
writer, improving accuracy—all at once?” 
“Sit down,” he replied. “You've got 
things to tell me.” 
“No,” I replied. 
my office and you are 
son in the parental 


“We're going up to 
going to take a les- 
art of typewriting.” 


Jim hasn’t touched a typewriter for the 
fifteen years he has had a secretary; but 
he came up to my office and sat down be- 
fore my shiny machine with good spirit. 
I whirled in a 


sheet of paper, clamped 
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ALAN C. LLOYD, Assistant Edite 


| 


down the paper bale, set the 


line-spacer for single spacing, 
and said, “Jim, using any key, 
make a big block letter, 4.” He 
studied the keyboard for a mo 
ment, located the -r, and slowly 
plunked out of the A shown in 
Step 1 of the 
illustration. 
“Right,” I said. 
you think of it?” 
“Well, it is an A, sort of. 
A little loose-looking, though.” 
I suggested that he try it 
again, using the small letter m 
instead of an x. When he had 
tapped out the design anew, he 
commented, “Well, it’s a little 
better, but still too loose.” 
“Too big, perhaps,” I replied. 


JIM looked the 1-2-3 
arrangement of the line-spacer 
“Can't 
you fix this thing for half-spac- 
can write 
the lines?” he asked. 

I showed Jim how to use the 
variable spacer in.the cylinder 
knob, and he attempted to make 
a smaller A. As shown in 
Step 2, he made a skeleton of 
the letter on three lines; and 
then, using the variable spacer 
to adjust the line of writing, 
he filled in the missing m’s to 
block out the letter. 

“That looks more like it,” 
he said. “It ought to be dark- 
er, though. Don’t you think?” 

“Well, go through the same 
procedure, but put a small w 
over each small m.” 

He did; working in the same 
steps he used in Step 2, he 
evolved the A shown in Step 3. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “there's 
a real A! And I can’t even 
type!” 


accompanying 


“What do 


over 
he had seen me adjust. 


ing, so you between 


YES, TYPING PERSONAL 


If you want to get better acquainted with your typewriter, 
your friends, dress up your letters. This is a detective story, 
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LETTERS CAN BE FUN! < 


to improve your accuracy, and to have a good time writing to 
Two sleuths on the trail of an “interest” to motivate Alice 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


“Think Alice could make “You're still a beginner,” I jeered. “Are 
that ?” you ready for the advanced course?” 
8 “T don't know. I begin to see ’ 
= ae a what you mean.” He pondered. WE STARTED with another clean sheet 
=--- = = “Show me some more.” of paper. “See what you can do with 
se = = straight lines, Jim,” I suggested. “It's 
I INSERTED a clean sheet really possible to construct initials with- 
3 of paper in the machine and out 2's and m’s and w’s. 
said, “Now, let’s see you make Jim looked at me sharply when I said 
— F/ an ./ in reverse—that is, make  writials, nodded slowly, and experimented 
- a solid background with an 4 He tried hyphens first, rather fruitlessly. 
standing out in relief.” as the first half of Step 8 shows. After I 
{@) Jim studied his Step 3 A for showed him how to capitalize the 6 to get 


a moment, then decided to use the underscore, he puttered some more. 
fy little m and tapped away for “T can see,” he observed, “that I can use 
another minute or two. When the underscore for the straight horizontal 
I turned away from him to an- line. But what'll I use for the up-and- 
| | swer the telephone, he had al- down lines?” 
most completed Step 4; and “Work on the diagonal—down there on 
-/ 7 when I looked back, he had the lower right-hand corner of the key- 


adjusted the variable spacer board. 





(“Handy thing, that,” he com- \ moment later Jim was wreathed in 
12 mented) to fill in the “loose” smiles again. “See?” he said triumphantly, 
gaps In a moment he had _ pointing to his second effort at Step 9. 

a S finished Step 5. “It almost looks like an A.” 
( “Will you look at that!” he “Why don't you put feet on that slant- 
marveled. ing .1?" I queried. Jim rolled the paper 
13 down to writing position again and struck 


) se oces y | Pry making a smaller the underscore twice under each leg of the 
) — ( model.” I said. and turned to {, to get the A shown as Step 10. After 


ae ca dictate a letter to mv secretary. admiring that mutely, he went on to make 
That chore done, I returned to the G, too, so that he had made Alice’s 

[4 Jim, who was grinning from _ initials in two slanting letters. 
Jit Dit ear to ear. “And to think that 7 can't even type! 
+ cae: :( “Lookit!” he said, sounding But, you know, I'd still like to make an A 


more like a freshman than a standing up straight. Isn’t that possible?” 

father, as he pointed to his “Sure,” I replied. “Use pairs of paren- 
15 handiwork, shown as Step 6. theses.” Then I was called back to my 
: I spelled aloud: “A. G., Alice desk for a minute while Jim worked out 
(: ee :) Gruman. What do you know !” Step 12. 


} 


— —— My phone rang again, and when | shook my head in mock disdain. “Look 
I rejoined Jim he had made the at your feet again!” 
TT I6 \G darker by typing w’s over “I guess my footwork isn’t so good,” he 
t) $ the m’s to get the product admitted, as he rolled the paper down to 
TT shown as Step 7. put the bottoms on the figure in Step 12 
i “I’m hot, professor, red hot!” to get the neat A of Step 13. 


' Jim said. “I don’t think my “Want to make it pretty?” I asked. 
: secretary could do this. Could “You know it,” Jim _ replied. 


yours ?” I pointed to the semicolon and_ said 
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Samples of Some 


**Personalized” Personal Letters 


If you try your hand at sending out a few of such typewritten notes you and your 
friends will probably soon be vying with each other to see who can turn out the most 
attractive letter, 
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“Type the capital of this letter between 
each pair of parentheses.” Jim did so, to 
get the fancy A of Step 14. Since | was 
again busy on the phone, Jim tried to re 
peat the whole letter, but he reversed his 
parentheses to get the product of Step 15. 

‘his looks more becoming to Alice,” he 
observed. “She's plumpish, you know.” 

“IT think you need just one more lesson,” 
| told him. “Make another 4, but this time 
put the parentheses one on top of the 
other—that is, type the one parenthesis, 
(I pointed to the backspace 
key) . .. once, and then type the other 
parenthesis, so that they both fall at the 
same point.” 


backspace 


THIS TIME I stood by him, watching 
him evolve the A shown in Step 16. With- 
out stopping except to rub the palms of 
his hands together for a moment, he con- 
tinued to make the elongated A and G 

“Well.” he said, “I’ve learned some- 
thing. Sut tell me, now that I know how 
to make these fancy AG’s, what'll I do 
with them?” 

“lust take them home with you and 
leave them where Alice can accidentally 
see them.” 


“And then ...?” He raised his eye- 
brows. 

“And that’s all,” I shook my head. “The 
rest is pure magic. Call me in a week 


and let me know how this works out.” 


A WEEK LATER Jim did call me. 


“Say,” he exclaimed, “She’s biting. Last 
night she plunked on the portable for over 
an hour. I think she’s trying to make 
those same initials.” 

“Don’t push her,” I cautioned. “Keep 
me informed.” 

In another week, Jim called again. 
“Well, she’s figured them out,” he said. 
“What's going to happen next?” 

“Did she show you her work?” | begged. 

“Boy, did she! She even ran next door 
to show Mary Louise.” 

“It's taking, then,” I said. “Let's have 
lunch together a week from today.” 


QVER THE luncheon table, Jim 
solemnly shook hands. “Be seated, Hou- 
dini Junior,” he said. 

“Just to prove that this is magic,” I of- 
fered, “let me tell you what has happened.” 

He nodded, and I began. 

“Well, Alice was curious to see how 
you, who cannot type, made those initials. 
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She tried to make them herself, and became 
intrigued. She hadn't realized that any 
thing on a typewriter could be such fun. 
At first she had trouble. She had to re- 
learn about the variable spacer, learn how 
to judge the line of writing, experiment 
with the parentheses. Then, when she suc- 
ceeded in making a set of initials, she had 
to show someone. Am I right so far?” 

Jim nodded, and I continued. 

“So she made more of those initials 
probably invented some new ones. She 
put them where initials belong on sta- 
tionery—at the top or in the corner of the 
paper. Then she didn’t know what to do 
with the papers—after all, she couldn't 
keep running to you or going over to see 
what’s-her-name.” 

“Mary Louise.” 

“Yes, going over to see Mary Louise. 
But she naturally wanted to show her 
handiwork to some one—and of course that 
suggested writing letters. So Alice has 
been catching up on her letter writing. 
And, what is more, she is very careful— 
and accurate—in her typing, because she 
doesn't want to spoil the appearance of a 
page on which she has put such care. 
Right ?” 

“Exactly so! Learning to make those 
initials has gotten her interested in typing, 
all over again.” 

“No, Jim; it isn’t learning to make fancy 
letters—it’s learning how to have fun on 
a typewriter. Just wait until she discovers 
border designs!” 

“How did you know it would turn out 
this way?” Jim asked. 

“Oh, I wasn't positive, Jim,” I replied; 
“but it is a funny thing: That was how I 
learned to like typing and to type accu- 
rately!” 

And it was. 


Lucky Lady! 


NEW STYLE Sabbatical leave has 

been inaugurated by M. Glen Miller, 
an advertising agency president, so an 
AP dispatch from Chicago reported in 
December. Each of his employees will be 
given a year off with pay after each six 
years’ employment, provided that the time 
be spent in some useful pursuit—travel, say, 
or study. Miss Nellie Mason, first of his 
staff to earn her leave, started her travels 
last summer journeying through the West 
and into Canada and Mexico. 

A stenographer’s dream come true! 














Write Your Own Ticket— 

with Shorthand 
(Concluded from page 400) 
wn feeble notes who takes down every- 
thing said by President Truman and his 
press secretary, Charlie Ross. There’s Ann 
Wagner, his star pupil, who records all 
the diplomatic isits to thre W hite Hous« 
for the benefit of the State Department 
And there's Sally Glancy, who takes down 
all the words of Secretary Marshall and 
Undersecretary Lovett when they talk to 
the press. 


STRANGE that the State Department, 
usually considered a realm of wealthy 
mats, striped pants, and pushers of cookies, 
should include so many top men who wrote 
their own tickets with shorthand. There was 
Secretary Byrnes, a former court stenog- 
rapher, who was able to take down what 
Stalin said to President Roosevelt at Teh- 
ran and Yalta. | have seen Undersecretary 
Will Clayton make a carefully worded 
statement at a press conference, from short- 
hand notes jotted down before he faced the 
eager newshawks. And Mike McDermott, 
special press assistant, who can still take 
down Secretary Marshall's words and is 
chiefly responsible for getting them into 
the news. 


PEOPLE who write shorthand have a 
high regard for words and usually find 
some use for them eventually. I remem 
ber, when Secretary Byrnes retired, I was 
assigned to write a story of his career for 
distribution overseas. With a shorthand 
writer's curiosity, I called his secretary, 
Cassie Connor, reminded her of his volumi 
nous shorthand notes of historic events, and 
asked her if Mr. Byrnes planned to write 
a book. She replied that he never had and 
probably never would. As a_ shorthand 
writer myself, I didn’t believe her. If you 
want to know what happened, just look at 
the best-seller lists these days. 


Keep Busy 


T'S never wise to be idle while on duty. 

If there isn't typing or other work to 
be done, take that opportunity to clean and 
polish your typewriter, work on your files, 
or arrange the papers in your desk. It’s a 
step to advancement.—Dave J. Teter 
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Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 
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UST recently we got an clectric type- 


writer in our office. Of course the touch 


is much lighter than the typewriter I 
have been using, and it took me a little 
time to get used to it. Here’s my tip for 
those people who may have to operate an 
electric typewriter in the future: Before you 
actually begin typing copy, try a practice 
run with the power off. It may seem odd at 
first, but you will develop a light touch in 
this way. When I got my new machine | 
did it for five minutes each day for a week. 
It helped me a great deal. I know it will 


help you, too. “Ca tfornta™’ 


SPELLING suggestion—How always to 
be sure about here, hear and there, their. 
lt is a simple matter of /ocation. Start from 
where? There? Here® All alike: so the 
homonyms that have no Jlocat meaning 
are, of course, the other spellings.—.Mar- 
jorie Fitch 

{And here’s another suggestion.—Fditor] 
SHOULD such homonyms as /ere-hear 
trouble you, make up such blues as, “You 
hear with your ears; there is an car in 


hea . llice Oman 


TWO mor spelling tips 
between desert and dessert, remember that 
it is the “something sweet” (two. s’s) 
which completes the meal that is spelled ss 
(something sweet). And to distinguish be- 


To distinguish 


tween compliment and complement is sim- 
ple if you stop to recall that the noun with 
the ¢ is the one derived from “complcte.”- 
Loutse Pulcini 


WHY not put postage stamps on blank 
envelopes when the envelope drawer or 
cabinet is refilled, instead of waiting until a 
letter is ready to be addressed and mailed? 
It saves precious seconds in a last-minute 
rush before closing time.—<Allice Schorf 
heide (Continued on page 408) 
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The Private Life of Shorthand 


L. A. GRINTON 


HE serious words of the judge as 
he passes sentence are taken down 
in shorthand by the court reporter. 
\ secretary quivers slightly as she takes 
down in shorthand the draft of a contract 
involving a million dollars. Eviction notices, 
statesmen’s speeches, collection letters, the 
ace radio star’s script are all given reality 
in shorthand 
This is the business life of shorthand, 
efficient, important, and serious. But the 
private life of shorthand that’s another 
story. It can be as colorful as the Mardi 
Gras and as varied as the temperaments of 
those it serves. “I find as many uses for 
my shorthand outside of the office as I 
do for cleansing tissue,” a girl said to me 
not long ago. This remark is what sparked 
this article, for it started me snooping into 
the private life of shorthand. 


ONE of the most diverting finds was to 
see it used to highlight recipes. Ruth’s 
house was “Town Hall” for the school 
crowd. Her parents supplied the house and 
off-stage supervision, but it was up to Ruth 
to plan entertain- 
ment and_ the 
“eats.” She fea- 
tured tossed sal- 
ads, casseroles, 
andwhipped cream 
desserts which 
everyone said h« 
shouldn’t eat and 
then had two 
helpings. O n « 
Christmas she 
passed on some 
of her recipes to 
her closest friends. 
They were typed 
on cards for fil- 
ing, but at th 


bottom of each ' 
“I brought him so he 


Was a note in stamps for me.” 


shorthand. This 

was always a tip. 

For instance—“Brush the crust with egg 
white and it will come out as shiny as patent 
leather."-—“Dunk your greens in a bow! of 
ice cubes and water for an hour before 
making your salad.” She had one recipe 
called “Something for the Boys” which was 





could lick the envelopes and 


an arrangement of baked beans and weiners. 
Under it in shorthand she wrote, “Broil the 
weiners and they'll eat six apiece; hide them 
among the beans and get by with three 
apiece.” 


WHEN I asked Nita about her out-of- 
office use of shorthand, she said, “I like 
the privacy it gives me.” She opened her 
pocketbook and took out a piece of paper 
and read her shorthand notes. “Here’s my 
shopping list — horsemeat, ant poison, flea 
powder, and ice cream. The dog needs 
meat, we've ants in the pantry, the dog’s 
got fleas, and we’re having ice cream for 
dessert.” Of course I laughed, and she said 
that proved her point. I guess it did. 


I WAS curious about Gwen, who, before 
her marriage and exchanging an office for 
a home, had written the most beautiful 
shorthand I'd ever seen. Keeping up her 
office friendship, she entertains a group of 
us occasionally. This gave me the chance 
to say, “I never see you without regretting 
that your shorthand is going to waste.” 

That did it. “Who 

says I’m wasting 


Simple Susie it. Look!” She 


took me on a 
tour of the house. 
There was a 
memo pad on the 
end table in the 
living room, a 
“Things To Do” 
pad was hanging 
in the kitchen, 
and there was a 
notebook on the 
bedside table. I 
complimented her 
on excellent cov- 
erage but admit 
ted that I didn’t 
get the idea. 
“The radio,” she 
said, as though 
that explained it; but seeing my denseness 
she went on, “Oh, I don’t suppose you would 
know, being at the office all day. They 
give recipes over the radio, they announce 
jingle contests, they have a shopping serv 
ice, and once in a while they tell a funny 
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story that’s worth getting right. You can’t 
keep house and sit by the radio all day. 
But whether I’m making the beds, washing 
the dishes, or dusting the living room, 
there’s a notebook at my elbow. | think 
that they should teach shorthand in the 
domestic science courses.” 


PERHAPS by the time you read_ this 
John will have passed his Civil Service 
examination for court reporter. The ex- 
aminer will never know how much his 
friends benefited from his training period. 
As a build-up, John started taking down 
the minister’s sermons. He transcribed 
them, making carbons, and sent them to 
shut-ins. He built up a small clientele of 
families with young children. For them he 
covered a series of lectures on child care 
and the home. Once a week he went to 
public speaking class and took down the 
speeches with all of the ahs and ers and 
grammatical errors. The speakers, reading 
John’s transcriptions, were able to spot 
their weaknesses. Since then the teacher 
has been trying to get the school board 
to assign a stenographer to the class. 


THEN there's a social club that I know 
of; in fact, everyone in town knows about 
it through its excellent newspaper publicity. 
In and out of the club just about everyone 
knows Grace. She’s 
and as Publicity Chairman. When asked 
what her work is she answers quite hon- 
estly, “Shorthand and typing.” 
striking difference 
Alma, another club member. Alma is active, 
she isn’t one to sit back. She’s usually in 
the kitchen brigade getting the refresh- 
ments ready or washing the dishes after 
they've been served. Her name is never in 
the papers and many in the club know 
her only by sight. Those that know Alma 
like her but, she has to be sought out. 
The difference between Grace and Alma 
is — shorthand. 


served as secretary 


The I e's a 


between Grace and 


BUT the most unexpected and dramatic 
piece of shorthand I’ve seen is in a scrap- 
book. Thé book was kept by a girl whose 
brother was in the Marines during the 
War. Snapshots, the company paper, and 
other tokens of boot-camp start the book. 
This lighthearted opening 
forgotten as V-Mail letters appear. They 
are headed Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Okinawa. 
Along with the letters are news pictures 
and clippings. You turn the pages—finally, 


soon becomes 
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Hiroshima—negotiations for peace. Then 
on a page by themselves are two sheets 
from a stenographer’s notebook. The short- 
hand at times is not well defined, as it 
was written under emotion. The words 
were taken down as they came from the 
radio. These are the words spoken by 
General MacArthur on the deck of the 
Missouri at the conclusion of the signing 
of the terms of surrender. These shorthand 
notes hold that moment as the written text 
could never do. The notes close with the 
words : 

“Let us pray that peace be now restored 
to the world and that God will preserve 
it always. These 
closed.” 


proceedings are 


Antonvm Quiz 
JOSEPH S. CLARKE 


HIS antonym quiz is one method of 

testing your knowledge of the English 
language. If all twenty words are matched 
properly you are well versed in the King’s 
English. Seven correct opposites may be 
considered very good, five average, and 
three or less indicates a limited vocabulary. 
The figure to the left of the word in the 
first column should be marked to the left 
of the word in the second column which 


you think is opposite in meaning 


W orp Oprositt 

(1) Iniquity ( ) Neglect 

(2) Temporal ( ) Inspirit 

(3) Jade ( ) Fundamental 
(4) Assay ( ) Consummation 
(5) Inception ( ) Manifest 

(6) Mutability ( ) Probity 

(7) Relish ( ) Stability 

(8) Simulate ( ) Monastic 
(9) Secular ( ) Infinite 
(10) Superficial ( ) Dislike 


You've matched the words correctly if 
you numbered column 2 as follows: 


2‘ 6 9 ‘18S ‘OLS ‘+t 


Try It Yourself! 
(Concluded from page 406) 
IN TEACHING the working sheet to two 
sections of Bookkeeping, with only three 
minutes between classes, I find a music 
staff liner is a great aid in getting the 
necessary lines on the board quickly.—Dor- 


othy H. Brand 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





PERSONALITY OF SHORTHAND 


Practice on the penmanship drills accompanying this article 
will help you keep the proper entity of your basic strokes 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


OTATOES, peas, beans, lentils, bar- 

ley, rice, are familiar articles of food, 

but can you tell them apart by looking 
it them—with no name on the box? Of 
course you could distinguish between the 
potatoes and the beans—but you might find 
some difficulty with the peas and lentils, or 
the barley and rice. You would need some 
experience or practice in choosing between 
these items before you could tell one from 
the other. If you went to your grocers to 
get a package of rice, you wouldn't ask for 
barley any more than you would call your 
sister June if you wanted sister Jane. 


WE have just the same sort of conditions 
and selections involved in writing and read- 
ing shorthand. There are distinctive fea- 
tures identifying every shorthand character. 
When you write these characters, those fea- 
tures must be observed, or you are going to 
have in your notes the wrong vegetable or 
the wrong sister or something else equally 
lifferent from what you ought to have. Dis- 
regard the personality of shorthand and 
writing becomes merely a_ collection of 
marks with no meaning, or outlines distort- 
ed so that instead of being what they should 
be they turn out to be something else. You 
cannot expect to read what you do not 
write—and shorthand is written only to be 
read. Let us remind you of some of the dis- 
tinguishing elements of shorthand strokes. 
THE direction in which the line is written 
is not only necessary, but it is just as im- 
portant as the line itself. For instance, the 
character for ¢ is written up. It cannot be 
written any other way and represent ft. J 
is written down—always. So it is with all 
the other alphabetic strokes. N is a straight 
line, and k is a curved line. If you make a 
curve out of » it is no longer n, or if you 
Straighten k it is no longer k—and you 
can't expect to read it correctly. P is a short 
stroke and b is a long one. It is the differ- 
ence in length that makes the difference 
between these characters. You can under- 
stand that the writer must observe this dif- 


ference in the length of strokes or what is 
supposed to be shorthand becomes nothing 
but meaningless marks. 


THERE is a natural tendency in writing 
a series of strokes to make them uniform, 
or one like the other. This tendency is 
noticeable in other muscular activities. A 
very good illustration is in the length of a 
person's stride i. walking. If not influ- 
enced by some special effort or obstruction, 
each step will be almost exactly the same 
length as the other. Of course, by conscious 
effort, you can take a short step and then a 
long one and then a short. You can step 
forward, then sideways, then forward again 
—that becomes a dance. But if you just 
walk you are likely to make these steps 
uniform. 

This natural inclination comes into play 
in all shorthand writing, and training your- 
self to modify and control it is a large part 
of your problem in trying to become a good 
shorthand writer. 


THIS influence toward uniformity shows 
itself especially in the shaping of characters 
and in maintaining what we call “propor- 
tion” in writing. The principal problem in 
the formaton of curved characters is in 
maintaining the proper fullness of the 
curves—to avoid flattening them into 
straight lines. Here is a secret about short- 
hand curves that ought to help you to un- 
derstand them better and to make them 
better: The curved strokes are parts of 
oval-shaped characters. If you continue the 
motion of your hand that is required in 
making a correctly curved character, it 
will give you an oval—a small one for small 
strokes and a larger one for the larger 
strokes. Just write the character k and, in- 
stead of stopping, continue your hand mo- 
tion in the same direction. If you don’t get 
a nice oval character, it means that you 
have not made the k properly. Reasoning in 
reverse, this means that if you make a well- 
shaped oval figure moving your hand clock- 
wise, you can clip off the top section and 
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have a perfectly formed shorthand k. Some 
practice in developing this circular motion 





will be helpful in your attempts to pertect 
the formation of the curved shorthand 


strokes. 


~ a eo rin. + 

FORTUNATELY, we do not have to ob- 
serve a precise size in our notes to keep 
egible. Some folks like to 


make small notes and others favor having 


them good and | 
them larger. Within reasonable limits either 
way, this does not matter. 


Whatever is 
easiest and most pleasing to the individual 
is likely to give the best results. The thing 
es matter is to keep the characters 
properly proportioned—the f’s shorter than 
the v's and the za’s longer than the f's— 
wherever they come. 

Because of this tendency to make strokes 
alike, we find certain practices helpful. If, 
for instance, you are joining k and r, both 
of which are curves and which should be 

1 en the curve 
into a wavy line and it will be entirely 
gible. 

On the other hand, if you are joining k 
and /, you have to be very careful to obtain 
full curves so that the characters will be 
distinct even in the combination. Remember 
this—the similaritics will take care of them- 
selves—it is the differences that you must 
train yourself to show clearly. 


BE critical in your practice—don't toler- 
ate error in the formation of characters 
and the physical construction of outlines. 
In this way, and only in this way, will you 
train yourself to the making of good notes. 


Wher 


you Ww 


you come to read your writing, 
find that you develop gradually a 


~ 


} 

l 
17 
ti 


recognition first, of the individual charac- 
ter, then of simple combinations of two or 
more, and finally of complete outlines and 
phrases. At the beginning, you have to ana- 
lyze each outline, spelling it out by the 
shorthand characters, thus setting up the 
sound combinations that are suggested to 
your listening ear. 

After a while you will find that you recog- 
nize the complete group of characters either 
as a word, or several words, without think- 
ing anything about how they are made up. 
You can see how important it is that all 
the way through, from the first elemental 
character to the last, each word or phrase 
should be correctly shaped and properly 
proportioned. Except for occasional out- 
lines that present special problems, if short- 
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hand is clearly written, it is just as plain 
and legible and can be read just as easily by 
the trained stenographer as print. If it isn’t 
clearly written, in the larger sense, it is not 
shorthand at all. 


Its Fun This Way! 


Classrooms Need Not Be Dull, 


These Teachers Believe 


S we learn the Brief Forms in the 
Manual, we make a set of cards for 
each group. These cards may be made of 


inches in size. On the 
face of the card the student writes the new 
form as perfectly as possible; on the re- 
verse of that card he writes the longhand 
equivalent. 


THE students brings his cards along for 
each class period. For the first five minutes 
he gives himself a self-test by trying to 
identify all the f 
the reverse of the card. Any card _ that 
puzzles him, or which he is unable to iden- 
tify quickly, is put to one side, but not 
before the student has referred to the long- 
hand on the reverse. When the five min- 


e forms without referring to 


utes are up, all cards that were not fin- 
ished in the given time are put on the top 
of the pack, so as to be the first cards for 
review the next day. The cards that were 
put aside are likewise put on top of the 
pack to give the student another tryout 
on them the following period. 

The student is urged to give himself this 
type of self-test outside of class period as 
well. 

At the end of the week, regardless of 
which cards are on top, the pack is shuf- 
fled, so as to have a new sequence the fol- 
lowing week. 


I PLAN to follow the same procedure 
with the most common phrases.—JSister 
Mary Terese, SS. Peter and Paul High 
School, Waterloo, Illinois 


Another Tip 


WRITE a joke, rhyme, or timely saying 

in shorthand on the board before my 
class enters the room. This gives the pupils 
who enter first something interesting to do, 
and also helps start the lesson off in a 
good mood.—Mrs. Tom C. Watson 
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Some Facility Drills in Shorthand 
Penmanship—I 


ni characters and somes 


ns in longhand facility 


<r oe ee Fe 


Movement Drill 
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Some Facility Drills in Shorthand 
Penmanship—lIl 


Movement Drill 
CIRCLE JOININGS TO REVERSED CURVES 


i ee > 


e r4 ‘ ——_ 


Precision Practice 


RIGHT MOTION HORIZONTAL CURVE DRILL 


Movement Drill 


4 ss: 
Movement Drill 


=a 2 


a ee 2 
a - 


Precision Practice 


ES OF UNEQUAL LENGTH 


> 


Movement Drill for Reversed Curve: 
of Unequal Length* 
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inthony R. Hamilton Vv 


RTHUR RANDON, secretary to Mr. 

J. P. Telson, president of the Inter- 

national Advertising and Display 

Company, quickly picked up his pad and 

pencil as his buzzer rang and hurried to 
his chief's office. 

“Want you to place a long distance phone 
call while I’m on my way to the station,” 
J. P. said as he walked to the window and 
looked out at the warm morning sun re- 
flecting on the skyscrapers. “Thomas is in 
Seattle (Mr. Thomas was general man- 
ager of the firm). The phone number of 
his hotel is on my memo pad. He'll only 
be there a short time, but he’s expecting 
the call. Tell him that I'll meet him at 
the usual hotel in San Francisco in three 
days. Also tell him to bring all the plans 
and drawings, and to be sure to include 
the new contract for the outdoor advertis- 
ing program in Hawaii.” 


WHILE the operator was putting through 
the call to Seattle, Randon checked once 
more the list of things that had to be done 
before J. P. left, made sure that all the 
papers and files necessary for the trip were 
in Mr. Telson’s brief case, and attended 
to the last-minute details that precede the 
start of a trip. Finally, after a hectic half- 
hour, Randon saw Mr. Telson off in a 
taxi and returned to his desk, his head 
swimming with final instructions. 

The phone rang. 

Mr. Thomas and Arthur Randon had 
become very well acquainted when Mr. 
Thomas had been in New York the pre- 
vious year, and in the course of their tele- 
phone conversation they discussed several 
different points of mutual interest. Randon 
conveyed all the instructions J. P. had 
given. So he thought at the time. But 


THE STENO CIRCLE 





TAKE A TIP FROM 
TONY! 


Test Your Telephone Technique! 


while going home on the subway that night, 
when his mind began to relax after the 
day's activity, he suddenly realized that he 
hadn't emphasized the fact that Mr. 
Thomas be sure to take with him the con- 
tract for outdoor advertising in Hawaii. 
Perhaps he hadn't even mentioned the con- 
tract. He couldn't be sure (he had made 
no check list). And Mr. Thomas had al- 
ready left Seattle! 


THE following two weeks until Mr. Tel- 
son's return seemed very long! Each time 
the phone rang, Randon hesitantly picked 
it up, fearing it might be J. P. from Cali- 
fornia. Each day’s mail was scanned hur- 
riedly for a letter that might be postmarked 
“San Francisco.” Each telegram was 
opened slowly. But nothing came, and 
when J. P. returned he made no mention 
of the incident. Four days went by and 
still J. P. said nothing. Randon’s curiosity 
got the better of him and one day, during 
a lull in dictation, he casually asked, “Is 
everything all straightened out in regard to 
the outdoor advertising in Hawaii?” 

“It’s being taken care of,” J. P. said. 

There was a long pause. Randon’s curi- 
osity had not been satisfied. He pushed one 
step further, “Has the agreement been re- 
turned ?” 

“It'll be done shortly,” J. P. replied. 

Was J. P. teasing? Had things worked 
out? Randon ha@ to know whether he'd 
made a mistake. Impulsively he asked, 
“Did Mr. Thomas have the contract when 
he met you in California?” 

J. P. slowly raised his head from the 
letter he had been reading. “Why, yes he 
had the contract,” J. P. said. “He’s an odd 
fellow though, that Thomas. Said he 
brought the contract along because he 
knew I would want to see it, when he 
knows well I asked him to bring it!” 

Randon breathed freely once more. Mr. 
Thomas had saved the day for him. 


Do you have occasion to answer tele- 
phones on your job? If you do, I wonder 
if you fully comprehend the importance of 
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this phase of your duties; the importance 
iO you as an individual, and the importance 
to Jones & Company. 

Each time a prospective customer, an- 
other firm, or the public calls your office 
and you take the call, they are not talking 
to just you. They're talking to Jones & 
Company, and the voice coming out of 
their receiver is Jones & Company. This 
voice, your voice, indicates just the type 
of firm Jones & Company is. If it is a 
well-modulated voice, forceful but not stern, 
friendly and clear, the impression made is 
a good one. If it is weak, scared, or harsh, 
Jones & Company will not make the im- 
pression it should. Sooner or later some- 
one in Jones & Company will find out who 
the party is that is not influencing their 
reputation in a favor- 
able manner and 
then your telephone 
technique will affect 
you personally, 


MUUCH has been 
said and written 
about the correct use 
of the telephone, and 
in recent issues of 
the GREGG WRITER 
there have been some 
excellent discussions 
about it. By now you 
are, or should be, 
well acquainted with 
the fundamentals of 
‘ good telephone 
technique. However, 
from my experience 
and from my talks 
with crackerjack sec- 
retaries, I would like 


i 


to pass n to y “I guess Mr. Rockslash just isn’t in a 
ee Se e buying mood today.”’ 


three very concrete 
tips. 

First: Brush up on the method of plac- 
ing a long distance call and the types of 
long distance calls. In routine office work 
there are usually not many occasions to 
make this type of call and, consequently, 
the procedure may not be familiar to you. 
Learn the difference between a station-to- 
station call and a person-to-person call. 
Find out what information the telephone 
operator will need in each case. Become 
acquainted with the approximate charges 
for calls from your office to some of the 
major cities. Then, when your boss comes 
in and just casually asks what the cost 


Looks That Way! 
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of a call to such-and-such a city is, you 
have the information at hand. Anyone can 
be an average secretary and make routine 
calls. The above-average secretary, the 
really good secretary, always knows just 
a little more. 

Second: Plan your telephone conversa- 
tion. (I hope Arthur Randon reads this!) 
This tip is for beginning secretaries in 
particular. Know what information you're 
supposed to obtain when you make a call. 
If you have a number of little points to 
clarify and you keep a mental list when 
making a call, you are very likely to for- 
get at least one of them. The result will 
be that you will have to use more time and 
cost your organization an additional call, 
not to mention inconveniencing the party 
you're calling a sec- 
ond time. Try to 
make it a point to 
plan your conversa- 
tion in advance. 
Know what you're 
going to say when 
you call a number by 
having a list in short- 
hand on a piece of 
memo paper of the 
various topics to be 


covered. 


THIS is especially 
necessary when mak- 
ing long distance 
calls. The cost of ob- 
taining information 
would increase con- 
siderably if you had 
tocall across the con- 
tinent a second time 
to get data you for- 
got to obtain before. 

Third: When an- 
swering a_ phone, 
identify yourself. Yes, I know, you've heard 
this same caution in school, and you've 
read it, time and again, but still you don’t 
always do it. Nothing is more irritating 
than to be connected with one of the offices 
in a corporation and have someone pick 
up the receiver and say “Hello.” When 
this happens you don’t know whether you 
have the right office and the right person— 
you’re left generally confused. As you 
have been told before, the best method to 
answer a telephone extension is: “Mr. 
Brown’s office, Miss Jones speaking,” or 
“Advertising Department, Miss Jones.” If 
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yours is the only telephone in a_ small 
office it is better, of course, to give the 
name of the organization first and then 
your own name. 


AND I might also remind you always to 
keep a pencil and paper near your tele- 
phone. You never know when you may 
need to record some data (in shorthand, 
of course). You might consider putting a 
piece of string around a pencil and either 
tying it to your memo pad, or to the base 
of the telephone if you're like me and 
always have difficulty 
when you need one. 


locating a_ pencil 
Remember, too, t 


) 
make good use of your classified telephone 
directory. From it you can get information 


A Few Typing 


OO many typists stress the importance 
of speed rather than accuracy, and 
while speed is important toward cutting 
down expenses in a business office, inac- 
curacy is very costly. 

Should you plan on a typing career, re- 
member more is required of you than just 
sitting at a typewriter and banging away 
at words in a haphazard manner. Learn 
your entire keyboard perfectly, typing with 
an even touch. Spelling is of utmost im- 
portance. There will be times when you 
have to correct some executive's spelling. 
Study up on abbreviations and words most 
frequently misspelled. If you have a special 
business in mind, such as insurance, adver- 
tising, engineering, etc., study the technical 
words and phrases used in that line of busi- 
ness. 


LEARN the art of cutting a good clear, 
well-laid-out stencil, and be sure you know 
how to make a clean correction; also how 
to run off the stencil. A large business of- 
fice will have a regular operator who does 
nothing but run off stencils, but you may 
logate in a small office where you will have 
to handle the complete operation. 


You may be called upon to do some sta- 
tistical typing, so it will be well to know 
how to set up large columns of figures, 
using a wide-carriage machine. It is im- 
portant that you know how to set your tabs 
and remember to use your tabulator key on 
every possible occasion—it saves time and 
is more accurate than using the space bar. 
Most statistical work requires three or 
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on practically any subject from animals 
to zippers. It can save you a lot of time 
on occasion. 

When you have a few minutes spare 
time around the office, make up a code 
alphabet for yourself. Then when you're 
on the phone and you are spelling out a 
name and the other party says, “Was that 
b-b-b or d-d-d?” you can automatically 
come out with, “It was B as in Baker,” 
or “It was D as in David.” It'll help out. 
Don’t be like the excited fellow in the 
telephone booth whose conversation went 
like this .. It’s Zandel! Zandel! Z! Z! 
No, not C! ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVWXYZ! What's the matter with 
you!” 


Hints for You 


more (sometimes as many as thirteen onion- 
skin copies), and many such reports require 
some “red” figures. Learn to inject these 
“red” figures all at one time with small 
pieces of red carbon. This type of work de- 
mands extreme neatness and accuracy, so 
learn to copy without errors and to make 
clean corrections. 

Statistical typists are usually the highest 
paid. This is a field worth preparing for. 


TEST your typing ability on rough draft 
copy and train yourself to type it with 
speed and accuracy. 

Many a high school graduate has taken 
a job without knowing how to set up a 
simple business letter. Beginners all too 
often get fingerprints on their finished copy, 
not knowing how to make clean erasures, 
and in general their finished work is sloppy. 
A typist who knows how to quickly turn 
out good clean copy that is well laid out is 
greatly appreciated in a business office. 

Study your typewriter—learn the dif- 
ferent parts and how they operate. Learn 
how to keep it clean and oiled. This wiil 
cut down repair bills, which is the aim of 
every business concern.—Mary Smith, 


Timesaver 


N addressing envelopes for mailing cir- 

cular letters, you can save time by 
typing the two-inch-wide 
gummed paper, separating with scissors and 
sticking the addresses on envelopes like 
stamps.—Dave J. Teter 


addresses on 
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TESTS AND AWARDS 





TO TAKE THE TYPING TESTS 


A résumé of the requirements to be met in qualifying for stu- 
dent typing awards and teachers’ Accomplishment certificates 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


OR THE ORDER OF ARTISTIC 

TYPISTS. The Junior O. A. T. Test 

must be written without erasure or 
error of any kind and must be attractively 
placed on the page. Clean type, good rib- 
bon, and correct use of punctuation are 
essential. Pointers for typing the O. A. T. 
Tests have been published in the Grecc 
Writer from time to time for the 
ot those wishing to take the tests for 
awards. Keep in mind that any fault in 
typing, such as strikeovers, erasures, faulty 
spacing, uneven touch, etc., are counted 
as errors. The tests should be typed a 
sufficient number of times to obtain the 
best possible arrangement, and even strok- 
ing. Be conscious of the neatness and 
attractiveness of your work, as well as of 
the speed and accuracy with which you 
type it. Type your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the test 
before submitting it to the Credentials 
Department. Tests that do not qualify will 
be returned with faults indicated. 


WHILE the Senior O. A. T. Test is 
open only to those who have a typing 
speed of not less than 40 words a minute, 
on plain copy, the test is not to be timed 
The Senior O. A. T. Test copy embraces 
elements of arrangement that make it im- 
practicable to give it as a timed typing 
test. The Senior Test is of a practical 
nature, usually a problem that some 
stenographer or secretary has had as- 
signed to him. An over-all time estimate, 
office standard for the problem presented, 
is given with each test, against which to 
measure your achievement. This has no 
bearing, however, on evaluating your 
test for the Certificate. 

Check tests carefully before sending 
them to us in order to reduce rejections 
to a minimum and prevent having to pay 
unnecessary fees. 


HE COMPETENT TYPIST TEST. 
Practice the C. T. Test until you attain 
a speed of 30 net words a minute (150 
strokes) with not more than five errors 


m the ten-minute test. This qualifies you 
for the first Typewriting Progress Certif- 
icate \s soon as the 30-word certificate 
is earned, work should be continued for 
the 40-word certificate; and so on. Tests 
at SU words a minute or higher require, 
in addition to the usual certification, the 
signature of a witness of the test certifying 
that it was typed in exactly ten minutes 
One such witness will be sufficient 

C. T. Certificates are issued at speeds 
ot 100 or more words a minute only when 
such tests are typed in the presence of a 
representative ot the GREGG WRITER or of 
the Gregg Publishing Company Make 
applicati m as early as possible, in order 
that a representative may be assigned to 
give the official test when he is in the 
vicinity of your school. Only one copy 
of any one test shall be submitted during 
any one month. The C. T. Tests sub- 
mitted to us for certification must be given 
in accordance with the regulations, and 
accompanied by the timer’s affidavit. 


RULES FOR C. T. TESTS: 

1. Any make of machine may be used. 

2. Tests must be prepared from the cur- 
rent Competent Typist Test material. 

3. The test matter may be and should be 
practiced intensively—written as often as 
the time limit for its submission will per- 
mit—until the highest speed with accuracy 
is developed. 

4. The test must be written on either 
letter-sized (8'2x1l1)_ sheets, with not 
fewer than 29 double-spaced lines to the 
page, or on legal-sized (82x13) sheets. 

5. At the top of the first page show: 

a. Your name. 

b. City and state, with local street or 
box number and zone, if needed. 

c. Name of school attended, or busi- 
ness firm if you are employed. 


6. Whether large- or small-type ma- 
chines are used, they should be set to type 
lines not less than 61 nor more than 76 
spaces in length. This will give each con- 
testant virtually the same number of lines, 
29. (Continued on page 418) 
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O.G. A. Style Studies 


and Awards Test 
v 
O.G. A. Membership Test 
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A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards 
are 25¢ each. Applicants for both certifi- 

cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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7. The tests must be typed 


minutes. Should the copy be 
less than that time, the write 


at the beginning again. 

8. Tests must be checked 
only those having five errors 
be reported, or sent to us for 


in exactly ten 
completed in 
should start 


caretully, and 
or less should 
awards. Each 





error should be marked and penalized ten 
words. 

9. The record made should be typed on 
the paper and should consist of the gross 
number of words written, the number of 
errors, the penalty deducted, the total num- 
ber of net words, and the number of words 
net a minute. In reporting the record, 
follow this style of tabulation 
Gross Errors PENALTY Net A MINUTE 


692 3 30 662 66.2 


To find gross words, divide gross num- 


ber of strokes written by 5. 

(Note: The figures used here are mere- 
ly illustrations of how you should insert 
those made by yourself.) 
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Papers showing more than five errors do 
not qualify and should not be submitted 
to us. 

10. Each C. T. Test must be accom- 
panied by this certification, signed by the 
teacher if you are a student, or by a re- 
sponsible person who timed the test: 

I hereby certify that I timed this test; that 


t was written in exactly ten mir 
ceordance with the rules 





lutes, andl ir 


(One certification signed by a teacher is 
sufficient to cover a club of papers.) 


A SPECIAL C. T. report blank, upon 
which to write the names and_ ratings 
of successful candidates for the awards, 
will be mailed to teachers upon request 

\pplications for the awards at 30 and 
40 words a minute need not be accompanied 
by the tests; the tests must be submitted 
at all higher speeds, however. 

See pages 420 and 421 for the April 
Competent Typist Test copy. 


To Qualify for the 
Certificate of Teaching Accomplishment 


1. At least 80 per cent of the students 
in a second-year class (a class will be 
constituted of not fewer than ten students) 
or the second-semester class in an inten 
sive one-year course, must have qualified 
for the Certificate of Attainment by reason 
of having earned the following awards: 


In SHORTHAND 


O. G. A. Membership Award 
60-Word Shorthand Speed Award 
80-Word Shorthand Speed Award 


Complete Theory Award 
100-Word Shorthand Speed Award 
In TyPiInc 


Junior O. A. T. Award 
Word Competent Typist Award 


40-Word Competent Typist Award 
Senior O. A. T. Award 
50-Word Competent Typist Award 


It is assumed that some of these awards will 

ve been earned in the first year. 

If, in addition to the Certificate of At- 
tainment, 50 per cent of the students also 
earn the 120-word certificate or pin in 
shorthand and the 60-word certificate or 
pin in typing, the Certificate of Teaching 
Accomplishment will be issued “With 


Honor.” 


2. When the required number of stu- 


dents have received their awards, write us 
for your application blank for the Certif- 
icate of Teaching Accomplishment. 

3. There is no fee required for thi 
certificate. 

4. In large schools where — several 
teachers are engaged in the training of the 
students of a class, only one application 
blank should be-~ filed, but the teachers 
should each sign the affidavit stating the 
subject taught—whether shorthand or typ- 
ing. For instance, if in a class of fifty 
students that qualifies for the Certificate of 
\ttainment, the typing was taught by Miss 
Jones, and the shorthand by Miss Smith, 
the Certificate of Teaching Accomplish- 
ment will be issued to both Miss Jones 
and Miss Smith on the class accomplish- 
ment. Miss Jones and Miss Smith will 
both sign the application blank, as “the 
typing teacher” and “the shorthand teach- 
er,” respectively. 


2. Application for the teacher's certif- 
icate should not be made until the students 
have met the full basic requirements. 


6. For the guidance of both teachers 


(Continued on page 422) 
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April Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. April copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A.T., C.T., and O. G. A. until receipt of the May, 1948, issue.] 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following rough draft form letter to Publishers and Their Representatives. 
Minimum Office Standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


To Publishers¢ ind Revy Reparatrice: 


Where do your prospects look for information 
about your pAgds¥/f¢ publication and market when your 
salesmen are noUthere? Is the data in the files; and can 

ou furnish the data from those files? Possibly you canJ 
Fran you get the information by t_giphone or by wire? 
Possibly, you can. 


But you know as well as I do, they 
will turn to the RATE SERVICE to get cgqroberative evidence. 
They do this Wéekea because they have learned ?thatitheyz-ean 
rely on that source for information Wifes they need, daily== 

The men who are engaged in buying advertising space 
are going to tell you, in the same way ey tell us, that 
they cannot Mptalidant intelligently Pichedules 
and place business without this MATE SERVIYE. ‘hey are 
using this Service ali\through their advertising campalgn 
plan or ins tnce. They ae Vt 

‘ a 
1. For preliminary surveys and plans. 
2.m« For use in conferences of Agency and Client, 


d in the approval of market My and 


edia choices. 


Tr 
3. : sa preparation of final 
schedules, for last7minute changes, etc yy, 


It is never too early. . .or too late. . .to tell 
your publication story in RATE SERVICE, because users are 
pre-conditioned buyers. When they use RATE SERVICE, they 
are in a space-buying #f mood. Nothing else is on their 
minds. It is facts that they want about your publication 
if they are going to put it on their list. They need 
facts to back up their selections. ‘he facts you give in 


RATE SERVICE x can help ded eee the list! 


Take this simple, inexpensive way to keep your impor- 
tant 9 FAYV7¥AAkg selling points fresh in their attention 
at every point in the space ~bgying procedur¢. ,f) 

NM ent now is the time to e « ein the important 
s&Mtonber issue when the heavy QAlA-4n4-winrtey schedules 
are inwork.#Select your space, sign and return the 


reservation card. . .send copy sl ai Corially 
yours, ae ben, CON 








April Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 


number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

Do you know who is the rarest and most to be desired 53 
employee? It isn’t the extra bright person, though quick 111 
perception and ready grasp of conditions and instructions 169 
call for great appreciation by the busy man. Nor is it the 229 
very rapid worker, even though ability to maintain high 285 
speed in case of necessity has a decided value. Nor it isn’t 347 
the cheerful blunderer that is indispensable even though 404 
your sunny disposition will make you friends, and your 459 
employer will be among them. 489 
There are a lot of good qualities you can have, and all 545 
of them will be appreciated by your employer and make 599 
you valuable to him. But if you want to be a real “blue 656 
white” employee, someone that the boss will feel he sim- 711 
ply can’t get along without, just establish the reputation 770 
of always doing things just right. 806 
A businessman always pays the penalty when he 852 
makes a mistake. The punishment is quick, and there are 909 
no suspended sentences. This is an essential difference 966 


between the businessman and the professional man. A 1019 
doctor’s mistakes may send a patient to the grave, but his 1078 


heirs will pay the fee and be none the wiser. A scientist 1137 
may blunder and cause no end of trouble, but the learned 1194 
man will not be held to account—at least his pocketbook 1251 


will not be affected. Even a lawyer can make the wrong _1307 
plea or overlook an important bit of evidence without 1361 
being held to account. But, when a businessman trips up, _1419 
all the elements combine to make life, forthe moment, as 1477 
disagreeable as possible, andunseenhandsdig deeplyinto —_ 1536 
his bank account. 1555 
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Somebody must get things done right. In fact, things 
are not done any other way. Like human beings, if you 
mangle them up sufficiently they will cease to bother you, 
temporarily at least, but the chances are that a rescue 
party in the shape of an irate employer will relieve the 
situation by eliminating your influence before you have 
too seriously damaged the complexion of his business. But 
the employee who makes it a rule to do things exactly 
right, to turn out fully and finally completed work, means 
more to the concern than any other person about the 
place, because that employee, and only that kind of em- 
ployee, has the capacity for relieving the employer of the 
burden of supervising and is qualified to take responsi- 
bility. 

It will pay you to think a little about the importance 
of th’s capacity for carrying responsibility, doing your 
work with such persistent accuracy and reliability that 
your employer develops sufficient confidence in you to 
justify his giving you full responsibility for your own 
work. If you understand what you are to do and how to 
do it, there is no reason at all why your employer should 
have any occasion to concern himself with that particular 
piece of work after it is placed in your hands. 

Simple as this thing is in principle, in practice, the em- 
ployee who executes instructions and performs his duties 
with absolute reliability and precision is so much the 
exception that I feel every busy executive will agree with 
me that this type of employee is, of all others, the most 
valuable. 

Perhaps you think you do things right. Maybe you do, 
and if so you are a credit to yourself and a big asset in the 
business world. But then again, possibly you are not sure 
about it, and you need to do a little thinking and a bit of 
watching to see just how your work does measure up.— 
From “Doing Things Just Right.” by Guy S. Fry. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.| 
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Strokes 


1609 


1951 
2005 
2064 
2116 
2170 
2229 
2284 
2293 
2348 
2405 
2461 
2516 
2572 
2627 
2685 
2743 
2792 
2849 
2906 
2961 
3020 
3078 
3089 
3143 
3205 
3264 
3324 
3375 








> Junior O. A. T. Test « 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following material, 
single space, neatly, on one sheet of paper. 


FROSTFISH Last winter, South 
County residents of Rhode Island had 
the greatest crop of frostfish since the 
1938 hurricane. 

The frostfish runs about twelve inches 
in length, tastes like cod, and is to Rhode 
Islanders a welcome and tasty supple- 
ment to winter menus. They serve them 
in two ways ... an old-fashioned South 
County favorite is frostfish and johnny- 
cake, while local Italo-Americans use 
frostfish in making a special kind of 
“pizza” or tomato pie. 


These fish have a voracious appetite, 


and while feeding at night on “bonies” 
(menhaden) swim headlong into shallow 
water in pursuit of their prey. On an 
ebb tide, hundreds are marooned on the 
sandy beaches, where they flop about 
and freeze solid before morning. 

Most Rhode Islanders catch the fish 
on the beach at night by flashlight, for 
any of them that are left will be snapped 
up by the seagulls at break of dawn. 

When the frostfish is running, a plen- 
tiful supply is available for the taking, 
the only equipment necessary being over- 
shoes or hipboots and a basket. 


To Qualify for the Certificate 
of Teaching Achievement 
(Concluded from page 418) 


and students, this schedule is suggested for 
earning awards: 

First Year: In schools offering a two- 
year course, 80 per cent of th 
students should have earned the 


Junior O. G. A. Certificate or Pin 

60-Word Shorthand Speed Certificate 

Junior O. A. T. Certificate 

30-Word Competent Typist Progress 
Certificate 


first-year 


The Certificate of Teaching Accomplish- 
ment will be issued to teachers of first- 
year students whose class meets the above 
requirements. If, in addition to the above 
awards, 50 per cent of the first-year stu- 
dents earn the 


80-Word Shorthand Speed Certificate 
O. G. A. Membership Award 
$0-Word Competent Typist Certificate 


the certificate will be issued “With Honor.” 


Second Year (or the second term of a 
one-year intensive course): Eighty per 
cent of the students should be eligible to 
receive the Certificate of Attainment by 
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reason of having earned in addition to the 
junior awards, the 
O. G. A. Membership Award 
Senior O. A. T. Award 
40-Word Competent Typist Certificate 
50-Word ¢ ompetent Typist Certificate 
100-Word Shorthand Speed Award 
If 50 per cent of the students also earn 
the 
120-Word Shorthand Sp« 
Word ¢ 


ed Award and 


mpetent Typist Certificate 


the certificate will be issued “IVith Hlonor.” 


THE CERTIFICATE O1 
ACCOMPLISHMENT | is 


focus attention on the 


TEACHING 
intended to 
requirements of 
vocational training, and to recognize the 
work of the teachers and students who 


les . ] . 
so ably meeting these requirements. 








Junior O. G. A. Test 
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Transcription Speed Practice 
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CHERISHED RECOLLECTIONS 


Shared with you, in tribute to our beloved Chief. are these 
never-to-be-forgotten memories of early days of the system 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


T WAS in the year 1909. I, who was 

learning shorthand in night school, had 

been asked by my teacher if I could 
manage to “get off” from my work as of- 
fice boy to come to the school the following 
morning; that there was a man coming 
from New York to watch me write short- 
hand. If he was pleased with my perform- 
ance, he would give me a job as a stenog- 
rapher in his office in the wonder city of 
New York. For at that time I was still in 
knickers—the dignity of long trousers was 
not to be mine until a year later—and the 
prospect of working, not as an office boy 
but as a stenographer—and for somebody 
in New York City—was of the stuff that 
dreams are made of to a youngster in a 
tiny New Jersey village. 


I VAGUELY understood that the man 
who wanted to see me write was the author 
of the system of shorthand that I was learn- 
ing, by name John Robert Gregg. | had 
seen the name on the shorthand textbook 
that had been handed me some five months 
before, but it had not registered with any 
great emphasis, so I was less interested in 
the man at that time than I was in the 
fact that he might give me a job. It is for 
that reason that my memory is today some- 
what hazy as to the details of a meeting 
which was to become for me the most im- 
portant meeting of my life. I recall only a 
youthful impression of a distinguished-look- 
ing man with a mass of reddish hair and 
a neatness of dress and appearance that 
could only be achieved by one from the 
fabulous city of New York. I recall hazily, 
too, of writing for him at 120 to 130 words 
a minute, and his careful scrutiny of my 
notes. I was told by him years later that he 
was not particularly impressed by my 
scrawlings, although I read them success- 
fully, but only by the fact that I displayed 
no nervousness on the occasion of the test— 
not even upon meeting the man whose 
system I wrote so fast but so poorly. 
Doctor Gregg (he was Mr. Gregg, then), 
although he had brought his system to this 
country only sixteen years before, had 


already succeeded in establishing it as the 
one taught in a majority of the business 
schools of this country, but had not yet 
given his attention to the matter of gain- 
ing recognition of the system as a reporting 
instrument. There were then probably only 
three or four Gregg reporters in the world, 
the most prominent of them being Fred 
H. Gurtler. There was considerable ri- 
valry among the publishers of the several 
systems then in vogue, and comment was 
naturally made on the fact that Gregg re- 
porters were conspicuous by their absence 
both in the contests and in the reporting 
field. Mr. Gregg up to that time had been 
in no hurry; he recognized that a reporter 
was a peculiar sort of product that had to 
grow gradually. He had confidence that 
as his system became a little older, with 
a reporting tradition behind it, it would be 
a successful competitor in the field. So, 
he deliberately set about, with character- 
istic foresight and ingenuity, to establish 
that reporting tradition. 

Thus it was that he inaugurated his first 
speed class, in his newly acquired New 
York office, and began to look about among 
the business schools with which he was in 
intimate contact for “promising” material. 
Also, thus it was that during the main- 
tenance of that class, a truly magic op- 
portunity came to several youngsters who 
might not otherwise have received such a 
favorable start in life. From that class came 
the nucleus of the present Gregg reporting 
ranks; three out of four of the last World’s 
Shorthand Champions; a number of re- 
porters at the top of their profession in the 
higher courts of several states, and one an 
official of the Congressional reporting staff 
in Washington; not to forget others who 
have succeeded outside our field, the most 
prominent of whom is Billy Rose, fa- 
mous impresario, writer of popular songs, 
and newspaper columnist. 


FoR my most unforgettable recollection 
of Doctor Gregg, I must go to Washington. 
The year is 1910—one year after he had 
commenced his speed class. The occasion is 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 


Taken by HARRY YOUNG 
New York Supreme Court Official Reporter 
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the annual convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, where the 
famous Miner Medal is being competed 
for. The contest is over, the papers have 
been rated, and everybody is waiting pa- 
tiently for the announcement of the results 
and standings. 


NOW, contest committees, at least in 
those days, had a most annoying habit in 
their announcements of building up a dra- 
matic climax in which nobody for a minute 
or so after the results were read knew just 
who had won and who had not. One had 
to have the printed results before his eyes 
to be sure. But Mr. Gregg had been keep- 
ing close tabs, and his always excellent 
memory was functioning. The name and 
percentage rating of the final contestant 
was read, and there was a full half-minute 
of absolute silence. Then, from the corner 
of the room where sat the usually digni- 
fied author of the Gregg system, there rose 
a loud and _ startling “Whoop!” which 
caused most of the audience to jump in 
their seats. 

A Gregg reporter had, for the first time, 
won a major contest. And not only that, 
but two of Mr. Gregg’s youngsters, whom 
he had trained himself, had placed, respec- 
tively, second and third. Please permit me 
the privilege of recalling with pride the 
ratings: First, Fred H. Gurtler; second, 
Charles L. Swem; third, Salome Tarr. 
And dear little Salome, in her transcript 
taking third place, had established a new 
world record for accuracy. 

Doctor Gregg lived to see youngsters 
from his own speed class win six World 
Championships; he saw hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of other writers from other 
classes grow eventually into reporters; but 
I have always believed that he got more 
personal satisfaction out of the winning of 
that first contest than of any of the others. 


THESE are personal reminiscences and 
of necessity the personal “I” must figure 
large in the telling, although I hope with 
not too much immodesty, for the next most 
indelible recollection of the man I must 
tell to indicate his wise and affectionate 
personal interest in the welfare of all his 
protégés. The time was the early summer 
of 1912. Governor Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey had just been nominated for 
President. To go back to a few months be- 
fore that, I had, at the behest of the prin- 
cipal of the business school that I had at- 
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tended, reported a speech of Governor Wil- 
son's. Shortly after the nomination of the 
Governor, a telephone call came through 
the business school to the office of Mr. 
Gregg to tell him that Governor Wilson 
would like to secure my services to report 
the speeches of his campaign. At that time 
I was being groomed by Mr. Gregg for 
the coming Championship contest, the oc- 
casion of which was but a few weeks away. 
I must confess now that I was strongly 
in favor of passing up the chance of re- 
porting the presidential campaign, in order 
to complete my training for the contest, 
for by that time the fever of contesting was 
in my blood; but it was Mr. Gregg who 
unhesitatingly insisted that the contest was 
secondary, that I should not miss the op- 
portunity of working for the man who, in 
the then political setup, was bound to be 
President of the United States. Further- 
more, Mr. Gregg himself escorted me to 
Governor Wilson’s mansion on the Jersey 
Coast, introduced me to the President-to- 
be, and informed Mr. Wilson that, although 
he was sorry to lose a contestant and pos- 
sible World Champion, he was glad to 
make any contribution to the campaign that 
he could. 


I SHOULD like very much, for the 
record, to recite other recollections of the 
Mr. Gregg of those early days and of later 
times, but I am fearful of the use of too 
many /’s in the telling of the personal 
contact it was my privilege to have with 
him. And, after all, it is unimportant what 
one person remembers of the life of so 
great a man. His greatness is made up of 
the impressions and the influence that he 
made and exerted upon millions of people 
of his time—through his personality and 
his shorthand system. Of all the people in 
the world upon whom he radiated that in- 
fluence, I know of no class or group in 
whom he displayed greater interest than 
the shorthand reporters of his system. It 
always seemed to me that, although a 
teacher himself, he found a more instinctive 
respect for the shorthand reporter than 
for other devotees of his system. He had 
much of the artist, as well as of the busi- 
nessman, in his make-up. He built his 
system upon an artist’s conception of what 
was pleasing to the eye—the graceful 
curves, the muted angles, and the sense of 
speed and movement in the lineal aspect of 
his outlines. In the skill of the reporter I 
believe he found the highest expression 
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of this artistic concept. So the emergence 
or the growth of a new shorthand reporter 


his system rapidly and grace- 


who wrote 
fully, as his mind conceived of it, was al- 
ways an occasion of especial satisfaction to 
him. His file of letters written to and 
received from shorthand reporters, the 
world over, was a voluminous one. And, 
perhaps by the same token, among report- 
ers of all systems he was universally re- 
garded with respect and personal affection. 
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My own sense of respect, admiration for, 
and gratitude to the author of the system 
that I write is inexpressible. Let it be said, 
however, that, entirely apart from the 
business and the teaching world, the true 
disciples of the art of shorthand and of 
the profession of reporting have been for- 
tunate in the last generation in knowing 
and meeting on intimate terms one of 
Shorthand’s Immortals — John Robert 
Gregg. 


WHO'S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Two more writers qualify at 200 w.a.m. 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Lewis Y. Matsuoka 


N THE days when the world’s short- 

hand championships were being won, 

we found many of the experts in the 
field as artistic wielders of the tennis rack- 
et as they were of the fountain pen! Scan- 
ning the list of Diamond Medal winners 
through the years—there have been more 
than 200 of them since it was first of- 
fered—we find that tennis is a high-ranking 
sport with many of them. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Lewis Y. Mat- 
suoka, who recently qualified on the Gregg 
Expert Shorthand Test at 200 words a 
minute. He lists tennis as one of his favor- 
ite sports, and we find that he was on his 
high school tennis team and that while 
attending Long Beach Junior College he 
was on their championship team! 

At present Mr. Matsuoka is living and 
earning his daily bread on the Atlantic 
Coast, but learned his shorthand more than 
3000 miles away. It was at the Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 





Irving Charles Brush 


California, that Miss Alma Scheel started 
him on his shorthand way, and he was 
graduated with a speed of 120 words a 
minute. He continued to take shorthand at 
the Junior College there while majoring in 
a Pre-Legal Course. His shorthand speed 
reached 150 words a minute when he com- 
pleted the course, and it was not long b 
fore he held a position of Medical Sec- 
retary in a hospital. 

Then, reversing the advice of Horace 
Greeley, Mr. Matsuoka went “East” in 
stead of “West,” and in New York he be- 
came a secretary with the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions. By this time 
the “speed bug” had bitten him and to keep 
up the pace he attended Pace Institute, 
Hunter College, and another school that was 
operating at the time. In these schools he 
had the good fortune to have as instructors 
three Diamond medalists—Paul Simone, 
Samuel S. Sklarew, and Louis J. Lirtz- 
man, respectively. 


(Continued on page 428) 
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MEETING with these elite of shorthand 
reporting fame only intensified Mr. Mat- 
suoka’s desire to attain the highest honors 
in the field. His next step was a westward 
movement from New York and enrollment 
at the Gregg School of Shorthand Report- 
ing in Chicago. However, it was not long 
Uncle Sam tapped him on the 
shoulder and asked his help. He 
over the next few years with the 
comment, “After a 


before 
o] sses 
riet 
\rmy 


report- 


stretch in the 
doing general and courts-martial 
ing... 1 returned to Gregg ( 

under the able guidance and instruction of 


Mr. E. C. Archer and Mr. Louis J. Mild, 


I received my reporting diploma, complet- 


lle se, W here, 


months 


ing the work in six months. Tw 
later I passed the Diamond Medal 

Like so many of those who have reached 
the heights f 


Matsuoka is very appreciative of the aid 


test. 


shorthand progress, Mr. 
that was given him along his way up. “As 


you can see,” he says, “I have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in having top-notch in- 
structors, and I am deeply indebted to all 


of them.” 


T ONLY goes to show you can never tell. 
There is the case of Mr. Irving Charles 
Brush. He was attending the Lewis Insti- 
tute in his home town of Chicago, where 
he was up to his teeth in pre-dental train- 
ing—completing a two-year Pre-Dental 
Course. It looked as if his interest was 
right there and that one of these days he'd 
be working on somebody’s teeth as a full- 
fledged dentist. But that was not to be. 
He had been reading about court re- 
porting as a profession. He was impressed, 
and he thought that he would like to ex- 
periment with this subject. The work was 
reported to be interesting and the pay 
good, even excellent as you got to the top 
of the profession. So along he goes to the 
building in which the School is 
housed, takes the elevator and is let off at 
the school offices. He enrolls and is getting 
along splendidly with the work, receiving 
his theory instruction “under such fine 
teachers as Mrs. Arvilla Michaels, Miss 
Isabelle Clark, and Mr. W. W. Lewis,” 
when Uncle Sam informs him that there’s 
a different job for him. The job kept him in 
the Army for forty-four months. But that 
did not dampen his ardor for shorthand. 
So, upon his return to civilian life and his 
beloved Chicago, he sought to carry on 
where he had left off. 
A short while after his demobilization 


Gregg 
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we find Mr. Brush taking the elevator once 
more and stopping at the Gregg School of 
Reporting to enroll in the course of study 


that was to lead him to a court reporting 
position. His sh 


rthand needed brushing up 
and then he was ready to surge ahead and 
complete the course. And = two 
after receiving his diploma he won the 


much-coveted Diamond Medal for qualify- 


months 


ing on the 200-word-a-minute Expert Test 
on speech matter. 


“IT would like to express my gratitude to 
Mr. E. C. Archer, head of the Court Re- 
Department, and Mr. L. J. Mild, 
for their fine instruction and words of en- 
couragement,” Mr. 
questionnaire we had sent him 

As his hobby, Mr. Brush lists 


pol ting 


Brush concluded the 


’ 
) 


ynotog- 


i 
raphy, and his favorite 
| 


sports are basket- 
all, football, and boxing. Perhaps it is 


the aggressive tactics that make up a good 


of these games that transferred over 
to his work in the court reporting field. 


player 


T ranscript of Mr. Young’s 
Notes on Page 425 


MOTION TO DISMISS COMPLAIN 


MR. SOMMERICH I move to dismiss the complaint 
on e ground that the complaint, taken together with 
the bill of particulars, does not state a cause of actior 
and I base my grounds specifically upon the bill of par 
ticulars which alleges that the pr ise to p m de 
mand is set forth in the preceding paragrap! f the 
instant further bill of particulars The previous para 
graph which you ha read does not ntain a single 
promise to pay, It is a resolution authorizing the bor 
rowing of money The terms of the agreement are not 
stated. The date when any money that is borrowed is t 
be repaid is not stated It is not stated out of what 
fund it shall be repaid, whether it should be repaid 
out of profits or not Furthermore, it appears fr the 
bill of particulars that there were notes payable give 
The notes are supposed! enumerated in the bill of 

ise alleged 


particulars We specitically question the pr 
a promise to pay, and there isn’t one word in this whole 
resolution indicating a promjse to pay. Standing alome 


it would not support a cause of action on promise to 
pay 

When a promise to pay is alleged to be in writing 
you cannot go outside of the writing. The plaintiff is 
limited to what he has stated The plaintiff has spe- 


cifically stated that the promise to pay is in writing 
There isn't one word indicating a promise to pa it 
simply says that the president’s action in purchasing the 
above property and in loaning the company an amount 
sufficient to pay is approved. It i resolved the 
secretary— 


News About Reporters 


MONG appointments reported by the 
A Gregg School of Shorthand Report- 
ing, Chicago, since our last listing, are: 
Merle McKelvey, Affiliated Reporter, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Dean Parrott, Official Reporter, 16th Judicial 
District, Alliance, Nebras! 


a 
Frank Shelburne, Connelly, Whitman, Howse, and 
Buckley, Detroit, Michigan 
Herbert White, Hearinzs Reporter, Public Utili- 
ties Commission, Salem, Oregon 
Harold Wormer, Official Reporter, 9th Judicial 
District, DeQueen, Arkansas 
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Peace Is More Than a Word 


THE SILVER LINING 
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A Blessing for the Blind 


From “Think.” issued by International Business Machines 
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She Serves 
Her Community 


NICHOLS FIELD WILSON 
in 


“Adventures in Business” 
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Three years ag°, Mrs. Orr could afford only desk space 
in this building — end she owns it / 


SARA ORR 


—+ REALTOR ~— 














ness. Sara Orr con- 
| ducted an art school, 
operated a mail de- 
livery route,drilled 
for oil...even fired 
boilers. 


| Crvre-aunded Sara Tiedadiaeaned m [Licensed as a real- 
| “caltemate tor in 1943,she could 
eka So ~ afford only a second 

, hand Preis and office 
space rented for"I5% 


per month. 


Within THREE YEARS 
her real-estate trans- 
oe @s 48% actions ran intomill- 
oe ire} FL! ions = dollars. . z 

. and ft ats only t e 
Typreal of Montebello, California ~ 
The ain rent sa within City Park f beg: nni ng. 
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The Power of Words 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Ten of the Manual 
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Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Eleven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 
A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Twelve of the Manual 
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it Started with an 18th-Century 
Water Pump 


From the “Friendly Adventurer” 
February, 1948 
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The Perfect Tribute 


MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
Copyright, 1906, by Charles Scribner's Sons, and, 1934, by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 





Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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Actual Business Letters 
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